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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The educational sociologist is facing a variety of inter- 
esting although perplexing questions or problems at the 
present time in the development of his field of effort. The 
first of these problems is one that has had considerable 
discussion during the past year in the columns of THE 
JOURNAL; namely, Is educational sociology a science or 
can it become a science? ‘The editors of THE JOURNAL, 
take the position that educational sociology must make its 
contribution through productive research if it is to make 
an important contribution for the educator. In taking this 
position there is no wish to discount the importance of a 
social or a sociological philosophy of education. As a 
matter of fact, educational sociology is providing a body 
of data that may be expected to clarify the whole field of 
the philosophy of education. Moreover, a sociological 
philosophy of education is indispensable to an adequate 
interpretation of educational endeavor and programs. The 
sociologist, interested in education, however, must keep 
his mind clear and devote his energies to the scientific as- 
pect of the subject if he wishes to advance the interests of 
the field. 

The person primarily interested in a social philosophy 
of education ought to classify himself with the philosophers 
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and not with the sociologists who are seeking to approach 
the subject from an experimental point of view. Our point 
in answer to this first question raised, then, is that while 
philosophy has a function and a very important one it will 
not serve the demand for a scientific approach to education. 
Moreover, a scientific educational sociology has an impor- 
tant contribution to make to the whole problem of educa- 
tion. We have met frequently with the assumption on the 
part of teachers that they should be interested in psychol- 
ogy and method and various other college subjects but that 
sociology has nothing to offer for the teacher unless he 
be a teacher of sociology in a university. This, however, 
is not the case. The determination of the immediate out- 
comes of education, the emphasis upon education as a 
means of social adjustment or adjustment to group life, 
are matters with which the sociologist is primarily con- 
cerned. The problem of the educational sociologist, there- 
fore, is to demonstrate 0 the teaching public as well as to 
administrative officers that a knowledge of sociology is 
indispensable to them in their vocational endeavors. 
Another problem which the educational sociologist must 
face is that of the sociologist who cannot see that educa- 
tional sociology as a study has a distinct place at all. Per- 
haps the reason for the development of educational so- 
ciology as a subject, very largely separated from sociology, 
is the fact that the sociologist has not been interested in 
education. He has been interested in religion, social work, 
crime, and various other social phenomena but has made 
almost no contribution to the study of education. The need 
for such an approach was so definitely felt by the educators 
that some of the most distinct contributions have come from 
them, and even in the case of the sociologist, the contribu- 
tions have been made by those who have turned from their 
major interest of sociology into sociology applied to educa- 
tion. The editors feel that educational sociology is merely 
one branch of applied sociology but it is the most important 
one and because of the neglect of the sociologists them- 
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selves, the story of psychology is likely to be repeated in 
this field. That is, educational sociology may make some 
of the most important contributions to sociology itself as 
educational psychology has done in its own field. 

















PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
+ Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


IV 
ORIGINAL NATURE 


MATURATION AND COENOTROPES' 


We have seen that infants enter the world with a com- 
mon equipment of unlearned behavior mechanisms. These 
mechanisms are functions of their bodily structure. In- 
fants behave alike because they are made alike. Now the 
infant’s bodily structures are not finished at birth. The 
infant continues to grow after it is born just as it grew 
before it was born. There is little evidence that there 
is an elaboration of new structures after birth. But 
muscles, glands, and nervous system continue to develop. 
Many organs are incapable of their characteristic func- 
tions at birth, and function only as they mature. Matura- 
tion occasionally takes place years after birth, as in the 
case of the gonads which‘do not begin to secrete until 
adolescence. 

Spalding, in a simple experiment, demonstrated that 
flying is instinctive in birds, though it appears a consid- 
erable period after hatching. His experiment consisted in 
dividing a brood the day it was hatched, allowing one 
group of nestlings to grow up with the parent birds, but 
taking the other group from the nest and confining them 
‘in such a way as to preclude all experiments with flying. 
After the nest fledglings had “learned” to fly, the con- 
fined fledglings were liberated and found to fly immediately 
with all the precision of the nest fledglings. That is, the 
awkward experiments of young birds as they acquire the 
ability to fly are not an illustration of learning, but of the 
gradual maturation of bodily structures upon which the 
flying instinct is dependent.’ 

7 This article should i preceded the article in*the June issue,‘ How We Learn—Neg- 


ative Adaptation,” p. 6 
2 Spalding, Nature, XII, p. 507. 
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Many psychologists have inferred that responses such 
as walking, which appear at approximately the same time 
in all infants, are likewise instincts. The child’s first halt- 
ing and unsteady efforts being attributed, like the young 
birds’ awkward attempts at flying, to the immature condi- 
tion of the bodily structures involved. Indeed, the instinct 
theory makes its last stand on the “ maturation hypothe- 
sis.’ The fact that studies of the responses of the new- 
born infant reveal no instincts, it is maintained, does not 
preclude the “ripening” of instincts weeks, months, or 
even years after birth. James held that there are many 
instincts that ripen from time to time as the individual 
matures. He wrote, “ There is a happy moment for fixing 
skill in drawing, for making boys collectors in natural 
history, and presently dissectors and botanists; then for 
initiating them into the harmonies of mechanics and the 
wonders of physical and chemical law.” These “ happy 
moments ’’ were the moments at which instincts “ ripened.’”* 
Our. curriculum makers were quick to devise elaborate cur- 
ricula to take advantage of these periods of “ ripening,” 
confidently setting the ages at which given instincts might 
be expected to appear. 

The problem is enormously complicated by the fact that 
immediately after birth the infant’s original responses 
begin to be overlaid with learned responses. By the time 
the infant is two years old it has become next to impossible 
to make significant observations as to unlearned behavior. 
Even where maturation involves marked bodily changes, 
as at adolescence, it is impossible to say what behavior 
changes might be correlated with them on that hypothetical 
desert island that has loomed so large in psychological 
speculation. The closer we keep to birth, the more sig- 
nificant the evidence will be. 


‘ 


8 James, Principles of Psychology, II, p. 398 ff. James also held that if the instinct was 
not exercised within a given period after its maturing it would “‘fade” or disappear. There 
is certainly a “happy moment”’ for teaching a child any habit—but it is a time when pre- 
requisite habits have been acquired and before incompatible or conflicting habits have 
been built up, not a time of “ripening’’ of an instinct, and the “happy merment”’ occurs at 
widely divergent ages in different children, the age depending upon the child’s history and 
experiences. 
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Let us take crawling and walking for instance. Both of 
these are quite complicated bodily responses. The critical 
experiment would consist in confining a number of children 
until beyond the age when the average child crawls or 
walks, and then seeing whether the children that had been 
confined would at once crawl or walk quite as well as other 
children (an experiment like that of Spalding with the 
fledglings). No one seems to have done this. As a result 
we must look to such observations as have been made in 
the nursery.‘ 


Crawling is an indeterminate kind of response. No two 
infants exhibit quite the same form of behavior in crawling. 
Many infants never crawl at all, but proceed directly to 
walking. The complex mechanism of balancing, standing, 
and walking is a very slowly developing one. Of his 
nursery observations of crawling and walking, Watson 
Says: 

After many experiments I am inclined to believe that crawling 
comes largely as a result of habit formation. When the infani is placed 
on its stomach, the contact and kinesthetic stimuli bring out very gen- 
eral bodily activity. Oftentimes one side of the body is more active 
than the opposite side; circular (circus) motions result. In one nine 
months infant, turning in a circle resulted for days but no forward 
progress could be observed. In this gradual twisting and turning of the 
body, the child sometimes moves right, sometimes left, sometimes for- 
ward, indeed and sometimes backward. If, in these movements, it 
manages to reach and manipulate some object, we have practically 
a situation like that of the hungry rat in a maze that has food at its 
center. A habit of crawling towards objects results. It probably 
could always be taught if teaching were regularly instituted with the 
milk bottle as the stimulus. Our daily test is conducted as follows: 
The naked infant is placed on the carpet. His legs are extended and a 
mark is set at the furthest reach of the toes. Then a nursing bottle 
or a lump of sugar (previously conditioning him on sugar so that he 
will struggle for it) is put just out of reach of the hands. Five minutes 
is enough for the test. Sometimes at the end of the test if crawling does 
not appear an electric heater is placed a few feet behind him. This 
merely hastens general bodily activity. 


4Vid. Mary Carver Jones The Development of Early Behavior Patterns in Young 
Children; Arnold Gesell The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child; Baldwin and Stecher, 
The Psychology of the Pre-School Child; and atson, Behaviorism, for interesting discus- 
sions of the acquisition of these and many other abilities. Gesell contains many interesting 
illustrations from moving pictures. 
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The whole complex mechanism of standing upright, first with support, 
then without support, then walking, then running, then jumping, is a 
very slowly developing one. The start of the whole mechanism seems 
to lie in the development of the so-called “extensor thrust.’ The 
extensor thrust is not usually present during the first few months of 
infancy. Some months after birth if the infant is gradually lifted up 
by the arms to nearly a standing position with a part of its feet in con- 
tact with the floor at all times, there comes, as weight falls on the feet, 
a stiffening of the muscles of both legs. Soon after the appearance of 
this reflex, the child begins to attempt to pull itself up. Between seven 
and eight months of age many infants can pull themselves up with very 
little help and can support themselves in a standing position holding on to 
some object for a short space of time. After this feat has been accom- 
plished, the next stage in the general process is walking around holding 
on to an object. The final stage is the first step alone. . . . Often the 
first step is taken at one year of age and sometimes slightly earlier. . . . 
After the first step is taken the remainder of the act has to be learned 
just as the youth learns to “balance” himself in bicycle riding, swim- 
ming, skating, and tight-rope walking.® 

Two factors would seem to go hand in hand in the 
development of the mechanism of crawling and walking— 
the strengthening of muscles due to both maturation and 
exercise, and habit formation or the building up of serial 
responses. While walking has been perfected in the aver- 
age child by the fourteenth month, even normal children 
vary greatly in the age at which they walk. The amount 
and persistence of adult aid and ‘encouragement, the pres- 
ence of walking playmates, the degree of “ waiting on” 
accorded the child, the interest of the objects obtained by 
walking, weight, health, mental precocity or retardation, 
falls experienced during attempts at walking, and many 
other factors promote or delay the integration of the 
mechanism. There is little in the evidence afforded by the 
nursery to support the hypothesis that walking is the result 
of the “ ripening” of an instinct. 

It would seem rather that walking is one of many habits 
that all individuals develop as a result of the interaction 
of a common original nature, and a uniform process of 
maturation, with the same orderly world of physical events. 
For these habits common to all men, irrespective of race 


5 Watson, Behaviorism, pp. 91-92. 
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or culture (as distinguished on the one hand from private 
habits due to the individual’s unique experiences; and as 
distinguished on the other hand from the customs he shares 
with the members of his social group) Smith and Guthrie 
propose the name of coenotropes.° 


Equipped with fairly definite response tendencies, a baby is born into 
an orderly world. He is exposed to a systematic routine and a fixed 
sequence of situations. Above all, the combination of stimuli resident 
in such objects as his bed, his clothing, his tub, his mother, and his own 
body is almost invariable. The original nature common to all babies, 
together with the inevitable environment they all share, develops similar 
habits in all children. That all people have not identical habits is due 
to, individual differences in endowment and to the peculiarities of the 
world that each lives in. These neurological and environmental differ- 
ences are more likely to be noticed than the commonality of endowment 
and the universality of the world order, which latter are so common- 
place that their importance is often underestimated. 

The habits that are produced and called out by common situations 
that every one experiences, are frequently given such names as fighting 
instinct, mating instinct, hunting instinct, hoarding instinct, gregarious 
instinct, or instincts of curiosity, approval, scorn, mastery, and sub- 
mission. Even in the behavior of lower animals the acts described by 
these terms may owe something to learning. When performed by man, 
they are always acquired reaction tendencies, though we all possess 
them by virtue of our having a common original nature that is trained 
in a common world. The extent of man’s capacity for forming condi- 
tioned responses, which distinguishes him from lower animals, is the 
outstanding attribute of human nature. 

Habits that men universally share are obviously to be distinguished 
from the private habits of typewriting, piano playing, vocations, hobbies, 
personal idiosyncrasies, and the like. There is no adequate term for 
these common habits in psychology. For lack of a better word we 
shall employ the term coenotropes to describe common modes of learned 
response that are the product of original nature and commonly shared 
environment.” 


As the child grows older we see him crawling, standing, 
balancing, walking, jumping, running, climbing, reaching, 
manipulating, pushing, pulling, hitting, fighting, throwing, 
pursuing moving objects, avoiding obstacles, and doing 
many other things that the young of lower animals do as a 
result of neurological endowment. While the maturation of 


The word coenotrope, pronounced seenotrope, is derived from the Greek 
KOLVOS common, and TPOTIOS, habit. 
7™Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology, pp. 136-37. 
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muscles and nervous system are prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of these responses in children, they seem none the 
less to be learned by trial and error experience in a world 
of uniform conditions. 

Handedness is an interesting case in point. More than 
ninety per cent of adults are right-handed (and handedness 
usually implies sidedness). Not more than five per cent 
are clearly left-handed. It has been maintained that this 
fact is due to the intrauterine position of the foetus. Wat- 
son, however, after elaborate tests of handedness at birth 
and in early infancy finds no indication of a preference for 
the use of the right hand. Measurements of the structural 
formation of hands, wrists, palms, fingers, and forearms 
of several hundred infants (with instruments of great pre- 
cision specially made for the purpose) revealed no differ- 
ences in anatomical structure as between the right and left 
hand and arm. In infants of three weeks no preferential 
use of either hand in supporting the body weight (tested 
by having infant suspend himself by one hand until he 
dropped) could be discovered. Tests of the total amount 
of work done by each hand during the first month of life 
discovered no difference. ‘‘ Handedness” varied from 
day to day.* Watson also studied handednesss in infants in 
whom habits of reaching had been established by presenting 
objects to them. Handedness in given infants varied from 
day to day, and no preferential use of either hand was 
revealed. 

Yet by the time most children are a year old, if not ear- 
lier, they begin to exhibit well-marked symptoms of a prefer- 
ence for the use of the right hand. How is this to be 
accounted for? Probably by their being born into a right- 
handed world. Most children are trained by their parents, 
from early infancy, to use the right hand in holding and 


8 Watson used an ingenious device called a “work adder” in this experiment. The 

“work adder” is in principle an “‘escapement. wheel.” It works in such a way that no 
matter how the infant moves its arms about it turns the wheel always in one direction. 
As the wheel revolves it winds up a small lead weight attached to the wheel by a cord. 
A “work adder” is attached to each hand, with the weights just touching the table top. 
The infant lies naked on his back unstimulated by the experimenter. At the end of the 
period of observation the height in inches of the two weights above the table top is measured. 
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manipulating such articles as spoons, cups, and pencils. The 
child is forced to eat with the right hand. Objects offered 
to the child are extended so that they will be grasped with 
the right hand. The child is held so that he will wave 
“bye-bye” with his right hand. He is taught to shake 
hands with his right hand. Any tendency towards left- 
handed habits is likely to be expressly interfered with. 
Many of our implements and pieces of furniture, from 
baseball gloves and scissors to the chairs in lunch rooms, 
are made for right-handed people. It is little wonder the 
child learns to use his right hand in preference to his left. 
Additional evidence that right-handedness is learned is 
afforded by Doll, who finds that among the feeble-minded 
about half are left-handed.® The feeble-minded are char- 
acteristically apathetic towards instruction, and are fre- . 
quently born into families where but little attention is paid 
to their habits. Hollingworth observes that even domes- 
ticated animals develop characteristics of sidedness under 
the manipulation of a right-handed world, although ani- 
mals in their native state have never been shown to manifest 
sidedness. 


Why we should have a right-handed world is still a 
matter of speculation. The fact that ethnologists have 
never discovered a left-handed society makes it seem that 
it is hardly a matter of chance. In museums of ethnology 
a left-handed weapon is an anomaly (although the Aus- 
tralian boomerang is usually thrown with the left hand). 
It has been suggested that primitive man on his forays 
learned to carry his shield on his left arm by observing 
that those who did not were likely never to return. The 
heart, being on the left side, is difficult to protect with a 
shield on the right arm. The shield being carried on the 
left arm, the right arm was employed in manipulation and 
the use of weapons. So right-handedness was developed. 
By the time shields were obsolete the world had become 


9 Doll, Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diagnosis, Research Publication No. 8 
Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, 1916. 
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right-handed. The theory is fanciful at best. More sig- 
nificant is the observation of Joteyko that the exercise of 
the left hand and arm has a greater effect on heart action 
than has exercise of the right hand and arm, a fact that 
holds for both right- and left-handed people. This fact, 
if substantiated, might be supposed to result in more fre- 
quent and prolonged use of the right than of the left hand, 
and long ago to have given rise to right-handedness which 
gradually became fixed in custom. 

The question inevitably arises as to why, in our right- 
handed world, even five per cent of adults should be left- 
handed. It has been suggested that the manner of carriage 
by mother or nurse, or an unusual sleeping position in 
infancy, may be responsible. Watson points out that 
infant habits of thumb, finger, and hand sucking, unless 
wisely handled, may persist well into childhood. Usually, 
though not always, the one hand or the other is fairly 
steadily used. The hand so used might be expected to lag 
behind the other in developing habits of reaching and 
manipulation. Moreover, as children learn to walk, they 
may use one hand to the exclusion of the other in holding 
on objects for support. The hand so used might, again, 
lag behind the other in developing habits of reaching and 
manipulation. It is also true that families vary greatly 
in the attention they give to habit formation in infants. Of 
those infants to whom little adult attention is given a cer- 
tain number might be expected merely as a matter of chance 
to develop left-handed habits. Injuries to the right hand 
or arm might, further, lead to left-handedness. -‘The mat- 
ter has never been adequately studied. 

However this may be, the development of right-handed- 
ness interestingly illustrates how individuals born into a 
common environment with a common equipment of un- 
learned behavior mechanisms inevitably develop habits as 
uniform as the instincts of animals. A large number of 
the human activities formerly considered to be instincts are 
clearly coenotropes. 
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7 
SITUATION AND ATTITUDE 


The old reflex-arc theory tended to break behavior up 
into segmental responses to isolated stimuli, such as the 
jerking back of the hand from a hot point, the blinking 
of the eye at an object passed rapidly before it, salivation 
at the taste of food, or the turning of the head at the 
ringing of a bell. These segmental responses to isolated 
stimuli were known as tropisms. Certain writers, notably 
Jaques Loeb, attempted to reduce all behavior to tropisms. 
While their speculations carried with them a certain plausi- 
bility—the tropism being hailed as the “atom” of be- 
havior—they proved of little use in predicting the behavior 
of actual individuals in average-life situations, to say 
nothing of their inability to throw light upon such vagaries 
of human nature as are evidenced in the spoiled child, the 
divorcée, or the acts of an American Congress. In fact, 
they gave a greatly over-simplified picture of human 
behavior. 

We have already pointed out that the individual does 
not respond to stimulation with this or that segment of the 
body; that he responds to all stimulation as a whole. Re- 
sponses are total rather than segmental. For the tropism 
we substitute behavior. It remains to emphasize the fact 
that, save perhaps beyond the heavy turf walls of Pavlov’s 
laboratory, we never are responding to isolated stimuli. 
Rather the person is constantly assailed by a multiplicity 
of stimuli—visual, auditory, tactual, kinesthetic, and the 
like—facilitating, reinforcing, distracting, inhibiting. Be- 
havior is always the result of this interplay of stimuli, a 
compromise of many responses. 

Particularly is this true with advancing age and an 
unending circle of conditionings and inhibitions. 
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It makes little difference to the hungry boy of six whether he eats 
his pudding on the floor or at the table, out of his not overclean pocket 
or from a silver dish. But when he is forty years older, he may have 
become an epicure. His dinner must now be punctual or his appetite 
is spoiled. ‘The cloth must be clean, the lighting subdued, the service 
expertly deft, the table properly set with all the accessories of food 
well-cooked and eaten in a seemly manner. There is a great difference 
between the eating of the little boy sitting on the kitchen floor and that 
of the epicure whose appetite is spoiled if he happens to have been given 
some one else’s napkin. And yet a clean napkin is not a part of the 
food.!° 


The multiplicity of stimuli which assail an individual at a 
given moment are known collectively as a situation.. We 
always respond to situations rather than to isolated 
stimuli. 

Given sufficient ingenuity and patience, it might yet seem 
possible to reduce behavior in a given situation to a mosaic 
of tropisms—segmental responses to the elements of the 
situation. But it has been discovered that a situation is 
more than a composite of stimuli, it is a pattern of arrange- 
ment among those stimuli. If when you feed chicks you 
sprinkle their grain on two squares of paper of different 
shades of grey, and rap their beaks with a pencil every 
time they start to peck from the darker shade, they soon 
learn to peck only from the lighter shade. Koffka has 
shown that if, after the chicks have been so trained, for the 
darker of the squares is substituted one of a still lighter 
shade than the lighter of the original two, the chicks will 
now peck their grain from this new shade. That is, the 
pecking response has not been conditioned upon a given 
shade of grey, but upon the lighter of two shades. The 
chick responds not to the specific elements of the situation, 
but to a relationship between these ‘elements. Here we 
have a simple illustration of the fact that a situation is more 
than a composite of stimuli, it is a pattern of arrangement 
among those stimuli. Koffka demonstrated the same fact 
in experiments with children. While two situations may be 


10 G, E. Humphrey, “The Conditioned Reflex and the Elementary Social Reaction” 
Journal of ‘Ainoraat Pupsialeay and Social Psychology, 1921, pp. 387-492. 
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composed of identical stimuli, the responses they evoke 
may be quite unlike if the spatial or temporal arrangement 
of the stimuli is different. Conversely, two situations may 
be made up of unlike stimuli, and yet call out similar re- 
sponses if the pattern of arrangement of the stimuli is the 
same in each situation.” 


It becomes evident from these facts why our research 
on the mechanisms of human behavior has paid no greater 
practical dividends. For one thing, the laboratory has 
concentrated too largely upon isolated stimulus-response 
mechanisms, has made too little effort at studying total 
behavior. Further, the control of the laboratory has 
tended to oversimplify the problem. This control is ad- 
mirable in itself, and essential to scientific discovery. In 
the industrial plant we can reproduce the controlled condi- 
tions of the physical or chemical laboratory, and make the 
discoveries of the laboratory pay dividends. But in the 
exigencies of social life it is impossible to reproduce the 
controlled conditions of the psychological laboratory— 
completely to control the pattern and the facilitating, sum- 
mating and inhibiting effects of the stimuli which enter into 
the situation of home, schoolroom, playground, or court. 
Consequently the discoveries of the laboratory have not 
carried over as we had hoped into every-day life. How 
they may be made to carry over must itself be made the 
subject of experiment. Educational psychology is werking 


11 The significance of the pattern, or Gestalt, of the stimuli which make up the situation 
to which the individual is responding is the central point of emphasis of !the recent psycho- 
logical movement in Germany known as the Gestalt Psychologie. Already its implications 
for learning are becoming manifest (sid Koffka, The Growth of the Mind; and Kohler, 
Gestalt Psychology, both obtainable in English translation) in such practical observations 
as that ‘ and $ are not the same situation to the child who is learning to add. Considerable 


experiment on learning has already been conducted by the Gestalt school. Their experiments 
have not as yet been extended to other forms of behavior. But the Gestalt point of view 
oo interesting discoveries in the not distant future. Pavlov’s students, notably 

rasnogorski, demonstrated the significance of the temporal pattern of the original and 
substituted stimuli making up a situation. For example, Krasnogorski conditioned a 
child’s salivation by the association of the ringing of a bell and the presentation of a bonbon. 
For some days repeated dermal stimulations were made until the child had become 
negatively adapted to them. Then pis nay began ringing the bell between the separate 
dermal stimulations, but not offering the bonbon until the dermal stimulation succeeding 
the ringing of the bell. As a result the first dermal stimulation after the ringing of the bell 
became a substituted stimulus for salivation. In any way alter the temporal relationship 
of the stimuli—dermal, bell, dermal,—however and the response failed to take place. 
Vid Krasnogorski, N., “Veber die Bedingunge-reflexe im Kindesalter,”” Jarbuch Jur Kinder- 
heilkunde, 1909, pp. 1-24. 
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on this problem with reference. to learning in the school. 
Behavior clinics are beginning to attempt the same thing 
with reference to the more complicated problems of social 
adjustment. 

To make the problem of prediction more difficult, both 
the elements of the situation and the behavior patterns of 
the individual are constantly shifting and undergoing modi- 
fication in the fortuitous events of every-day life. From 
day to day it is impossible exactly to reproduce a given sit- 
_ uation. From day to day the person’s potentialities of 
response change as the previous day’s experiences leave 
their impress upon his behavior mechanisms. Personality- 
situation is an ever-changing relationship. Within limits, 
however, it is a predictable relationship. The central ele- 
ments and pattern of a situation recur or can be reproduced. 
Situations fall into types. The person’s behavior mechanisms 
change slowly—unless he has experienced mutilation or 
shock. The person’s responses conform to types. The typi- 
cal response to a typical situation we refer to as an attitude. 
Attitudes are relatively stable, and within limits predictable 
personality-situation relationships; or, if you will, the per- 
son’s total behavior organization—manual, verbal, and 
visceral, original and conditioned—about a given type of 
situation. 


(To. be continued in an early issue) 





TRAIT ANALYSIS OF AN ACTIVITY SPONSOR 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
K. Fire STERRETT 


A change in the aims of education during the latter part 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies, has caused a shift from the preparation of lessons 
to the preparation for life. The committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, working upon 
the revision of the curriculum, realize this, for, in their 
report, “The Foundations of Curriculum-Making,’’ is 
found the following: ‘“‘ It is of increasing moment that our 
educational agencies be organized for the task of bringing 
children to a progressive understanding of their responsi- 
bility for social progress and of the problems, practices, 
and institutions of social life.” There is in the educator’s 
mind the desire to develop through activities, habits of 
right conduct, and creative self-expression. To attain these 
desires, it is necessary to use the whole school situation, or- 
ganization, administration, subject-matter content, method 
of teaching, and the school’s extracurricular activities. 

In order that extracurricular activities function in 
the life of the pupil, earnest, intelligent, and inspired direc- 
tion is necessary from the teaching staff. Hence, intelligent 
leadership is necessary to obtain the best results. These 
activities have, therefore, opened up an unexplored field in 
sponsorship. This study arises out of a felt need for ana- 
lyzing the leadership which an effective program of extra- 
curricular activities should have. Sponsors as well as 
directors of extracurricular activities and administrators 
are concerned with (a) what personal qualities are desired 
in student advisers, and (b) which of these qualities in a 
student adviser are most desired. 

In this paper an attempt is made to find the traits which 
are conspicuously possessed by successful activity sponsors 
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and which are conspicuously lacking in unsuccessful activity 
sponsors, and the relative importance of these traits. 

Our method and procedure in making the analysis in- 
volved four steps: (a) interviews were held with three 
groups of people, professors of education who have had 
practical experience in the field, superintendents and prin- 
cipals with experience in supervising club programs, and 
teachers who have had practical experience sponsoring 
clubs; (b) translation of trait actions, reported by inter- 
viewees into abstract. traits; (c) defining those traits in 
terms of trait actions; (d) forming a composite picture of 
a club sponsor by evaluating traits according to frequency 
of mention. The chart on p. 149 sets forth the composite 
picture of a good activity sponsor that resulted from these 
interviews : 


THE TRAITS OF A SOOD ACTIVITY SPONSOR 


Enthusiasm—mentioned b, twenty-one interviewees 

1. Sponsor takes pupils on hikes, has special gatherings. 

2. He asked for club from director of activities. 

3. Unsuccessful sponsor took club because he had to, not because 
he wanted to. 

4. Sponsor spends one to five hours planning what is to be done. 

5. The work was tedious, yet sponsor was willing and had ability 
to demonstrate method. 

6. Sponsor is present for all meetings of club. 

7. He brought in Ford auto, tore it down and put it together. 

8. He had an interest in senior play. 

9. Unsuccessful sponsor allowed members to work without guid- 
ance. 

10. Successful sponsor asked and induced pupils to come to meetings. 
“We are going to have a wonderful meeting; you must be present; 
you cannot miss it.” . 


Leadership—mentioned by nineteen interviewees 
1. Sponsor has well-organized club, active committees. 
2. He trains pupils to do things themselves. 
3. He sees that club does not develop into cliques. 
4. He leads by suggestions and permits club to do the rest. 
5. He maintains discipline; gets everyoné doing something. 
6. He turned idea of buying watch for principal to buying for 
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7. Sponsor was able to build up a good school spirit; pupils learned 
that sponsor was human so therefore believed that all teachers are 
human. 

Good Judgment—mentioned by fourteen interviewees 

1. Sponsor chose club which children wanted, students wanted to 
crowd in. 

2. Plans programs interesting to pupils. 

3. He does not have too hard work mapped out. 

4. He disbands club as soon as it is not worth while. 

5. He disbands club when need and interest have died. 

6. He does not set qualifications so that only particular group 
of pupils get into club. 

7. Plans activities so that they do not interfere with other school 
activities. ‘ 

8. Unsuccessful sponsor mistakes initiative for arrogance; enthu- 
siasm for boldness. 

9. Unsuccessful sponsor made continued reference to academic 
correlation. 

10. Unsuccessful sponsor wanted to start initiations by asking ques- 
tions in Spanish, which embarrassed members; boys and girls did not 
come to meetings. ; 

Firmness—mentioned by twelve interv’ewees 

1. Sponsor allows no roughness; pupiis are orderly. 

2. He does not make study periods of club periods. 

3. He demands attendance; reasons for absence. 

4. He is firm with children; does not allow club to become a mere 
social group. 

5. Sponsor does not permit pupils to do as they please. 

6. He never allows disorder, indiscreet things. 

7. He does not allow pushing pupils. 


Resourcefulness—mentioned by eleven interviewees 

1. Sponsor has varied activity; music of country in modern language 
club, literature of country. 

2. He hunts for things in own country found in other countries. 

3. During courtesy week sponsor had a varied program; he had 
something new every day. 

4. Sponsor started correspondence with French students; studied 
French plays, customs, folklores, etc. He had actual production of 
French plays. 

5. Inexperienced sponsor organized outing. Yet because of her 
personality and interest in pupils, the party was a success. 

6. Sponsor drew up skeleton outline of constitution; pupils filled 
in constitution and by-laws to fit needs. 

7. He takes pupils out into woods to study nature. 

8. In geography club sponsor takes pupils to see mature river valley, 
pot holes, and caves. Members of chemistry club actually see the prep- 
aration of acids. 
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9. At exhibition, sponsor has girl scout table, camp scene, etc. 


Sympathy—mentioned by eleven interviewees 

1. Sponsor is liberal towards pupils’ opinions. 

2. Poor sponsor is too harsh about immature opinion; makes fun 
of wrong. 

3. Sponsor enjoys what youngsters enjoy. 

4. He does not have timid ones appear publicly. 

5. Pupils come to sponsor to talk over things on their minds. 

6. Sponsor sees child’s point of view in settling a fight. 


Cooperativeness—mentioned by ten interviewees 

1. Sponsor drew up skeleton outline of constitution, club filled in 
constitution and by-laws to fit needs. 

. Sponsor said, “ We will work together on it.” 

. He consults superintendent and principal. 

. He considers what other activities are going on in school. 

. He suggests numbers for assembly programs. 

. He consults principal concerning membership. 

. Unsuccessful sponsor had nothing to offer to help other clubs. 


Professional Knowledge—mentioned by ten interviewees 

1. Forestry club sponsor took course in nature camp. 

2. Sponsor should be thoroughly prepared in subject sponsored, be 
able. to answer questions. 

3. He is able to give reasons why club is organized. 

4. Sponsor engaged in extracurricular activities in college, is pre- 
pared. 

5. He has insight into activities of youth, rigs up electric bell in 
physics club. . 

6. He attends lectures, reads books on subject. 

7. Unsuccessful sponsor was handicapped by poor English when 
presiding at meetings. 


Foresight—mentioned by eight interviewees 
1. Sponsor plans material beforehand. 
2. Poor sponsor had no preconceived plans for activity. 
3. Sponsor sees that club does not develop cliques. 
4. He organized pupils in language club according to ability. 
5. Sponsor prepared for club work while in college. 


[nitiative—mentioned by eight interviewees 

1. Sponsor drew up skeleton outline of constitution; club filled in 
constitution and by-laws to fit needs. 

2. Sponsor put up a guidance program. 

3. Sponsor of Latin club is a natural leader, initiates things, gives 
play in Latin, had “ Cremated Caesar” program. 

4. Sponsor called boys who enjoyed work in a laboratory together 
for a tentative program. 
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Open-mindedness—mentioned by eight interviewees 

. Sponsor is not self-centered. 

. He asks club what it would like to do. 

. He is ready to accept members’ suggestions. 

. He leaves programs or plans open to criticisms. 

. He does not think he is the only one right. 

. Sponsor makes survey to find how to make club better. 

. He advises pupil who wishes to join another club to do so. 

. He sees constructive values of dancing. : 
Professional Skill—mentioned by eight interviewees 

1. Shop sponsor brought in Ford, tore it down, was able to put it 
back together again. 

2. He has ability to demonstrate method. 

3. He has no hit or miss methods. 

4. He puts on program that boys can use. 

5. He has ability along line of club; musical. ability in music club; 
French for French club, etc. 

6. Poor sponsor did not take advantage of psychology. 
Servicefulness—mentioned by eight interviewees 

1. Sponsor is willing to give time. 

2. He established a photo club in order to shape up a few boys for 
life vocations. 

3. He sells the school to the community. 

4. He sponsored the “ Pep Club” which felt it was doing a real 
good for the school. 

5. Sponsor taught ventilation system suggested by principal. 

6. He takes trips outside of school hours. 


Fairness—mentioned by seven interviewees 

1. Sponsor gives everybody in class an equal chance. 

2. He gives fair consideration to suggestions. 

3. He demands fair play on the athletic field. 

4. Unsuccessful sponsor put blame of failure of club on pupils; he 
fell out with the leaders. 

5. Sponsor sees pupil’s point of view in settling a fight. 

6. He does not pick on weakest member of the group. 
Patience—mentioned by seven interviewees 

1. Sponsor must be a good listener and a good learner. 

2. Work was tedious yet sponsor was willing to demonstrate 
method. 

3. Sponsor helps slow members, gives them extra help. 

4. Sponsor worked whole year to get pupils interested in Latin. 
Refinement—mentioned by seven interviewees 

1. Sponsor does not use slang or vulgarisms outside of school. 

2. He is not too sissified, not too rough. 

3. He would not laugh at jokes played upon other teachers. 

4. He is not too intimate with members. 
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5. He has a “sterling” moral character. 

6. He does not have mannerisms of grunting, stuttering, winking, 
etc., which make pupils laugh. 
Adaptability—mentioned by six interviewees 

1. Sponsor enjoyed what pupils enjoyed. 

2. He is able to get along with other members of faculty. 

3. He did not resent interference with his own time. 


Dependability—mentioned by six interviewees 

1. Sponsor is present for all meetings. 

2. He attends to his part of the work. 
Industriousness—mentioned by six interviewees 

1. Sponsor spends one to five hours planning what is to be done. 

2. Work was tedious, yet sponsor was willing. 

3. Sponsor uses Saturdays and evenings for club. 
Intelligence—mentioned by six interviewees 

1. Sponsor has unusual and native equipment. 

2. Unsuccessful sponsor was slow in answering a direct question. 

3. When window in school was broken, sponsor found guilty boys 
without making threats. 
Responsibleness—mentioned by six interviewees 

1. Sponsor is prompt for meeting. — 

2. He conducts meetings seriously in dignified manner. 

3. Unsuccessful sponsor damaged morale of school—closed school 
when she pleased after meeting. 
Sincerity—mentioned by six interviewees 

1. Sponsor practices what he preaches in regard to personal health 
habits. 

2. He criticises constructively. 

3. He gives pep talks from the heart. 

4. He develops a program and carries it out himself, not saying, 
“do as I say and not as I do.” 

5. He is natural—no striking mannerisms. 


Forcefulness—mentioned by five interviewees 

1. Sponsor demands discipline. 

2. He says, “If you want to have a good time, you cannot come 
here.” 

3. He was a red-blooded man, not large physically. 


Sense of Humor—mentioned by five interviewees 
1. He enjoys jokes. 
2. He is able’'to laugh with pupils. 
3. He is jovial. 


Good Personal Appearance—mentioned by five interviewees 
1. Sponsor is pleasant to look at. 
2. He is good-looking, neat in appearance. 
3. His clothes are neat. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. An activity sponsor should live and work true to his 
name. Action and plenty of it given willingly characterizes 
a successful sponsor. 

2. He will be on the job continually, working, planning, 
doing extra work for whatever and wherever there is need. 
This is the sponsor’s first requisite. 

3. Besides being enthusiastic he must be able to lead 
others aright. He must not only be bubbling over with 
ideas about his work but he must use the ideas wisely. 

4. Although he may have enthusiasm, good judgment, 
and leadership, he must be firm in dealing with children in 
their extracurricular activities. 

5. Disorder and irregularities on the part of pupils due 
to lack of firmness on the part of sponsors was given by 71 
per cent of those interviewed as the cause of sponsors’ 
failures. 

6. A sponsor may be firm yet unless he has a proper 
understanding of the adolescent youth and appreciation of 
his problems, he lacks the sympathy necessary for success 
as a sponsor. 

7. Standing fifth in importance in reference to a spon- 
sor’s success is his ability in solving the problems of the 
club and his understanding of pupils’ problems. 

8. Codperation with pupils and other teachers is the 
next requisite of a successful sponsor. This trait occupies 
the same important position as the professional knowledge 
of the sponsor. 

9. In all, there were forty traits reported, ranging in 
frequency from one to twenty-one. New traits can be 
located in exhibit “F’’ by the asterisks which mark those ap- 
pearing for the first time. Since no new traits appeared 
after the twelfth interview, probably none or very few 
new traits will appear in subsequent interviews. 

10. As the field of extracurricular activities is rela- 
tively new, and not fully explored, these conclusions are 


tentative. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF PROBLEM CHILDREN 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 


The guns of science and social technology are now being 
trained on the problems of childhood and a concerted drive 
has been launched by school systems, juvenile courts,. child- 
guidance clinics, visiting teachers, parent-teacher societies, 
and child-welfare leagues, to reclaim the “ lost,” the “ dif- 
ficult,” the ‘‘ problem” child. And psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and sociologists are contributing ‘‘ their bit to the 
cause” in the form of researches in child life, personality 
and social adjustment, all of which possess an accumulated 
scientific insight for those who must deal practically with 
children. : 

THE CASE STUDY AS A “ CLOSE UP” 


The test of validity of those scientific techniques which 
have taken upon themselves the task of penetrating the 
mysteries of child life, is not that they should be painfully 
exact but that they should throw light on the problems at 
hand. But no matter whether the expert has a psychiatric 
or a sociological technique, he must approach the problem 
child through the avenue of the individual case study in 
order to get the proper focus on him. When a case 
is properly studied, it should be a “close up”’ of a person 
—an intimate and revealing picture of him and his back- 
ground. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The difficulty in the past has been that cases (of chil- 
dren) have been photographed only partially. The pic- 
tures have been too incomplete and too “ one-sided.” I 
mean particularly that the psychiatric emphasis has been 
keenly felt, although this emphasis has yielded many val- 
uable results. 


” 
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The time is now ripe for another phase of the picture to 
be taken. The sociological photography of children is not 
proposed to displace the psychiatric technique but rather to 
round out case studies which ideally should consist of med- 
ical and psychological examinations, a psychiatric diagnosis, 
and a sociological investigation. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 


To bring up the past again, it may be said that the 
sociological investigation in child-guidance clinics has been 
conducted, heretofore, largely by social workers. While 
there are many points in the social background of a child 
which the sociologist and social worker would seek in com- 
mon, the sociologist attempts to get at those factors and 
ccnditions in the total social situation which affect and 
control the child’s behavior. He is interested, therefore, 
in the social participation and contacts of the child—his 
life in the home, neighborhood, school, play groups, and 
so on; in the way he is considered and treated (his social 
status) and the way he regards himself (his conception of 
self); in his attitudes toward persons and objects in his 
particular world; in the interplay between members of 
his family and the control brought to bear over him; in 
his response to his locale and the state of organization (or 

disorganization) of the neighborhood. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


The sociologist attempts, in other words, to collect data 
on the world of the child in order to place him in his proper 
setting. By the child’s world we do not mean his environ- 
ment. For an environment is usually thought of as a set 
of conditions surrounding an individual—conditions whose 
presence or absence can be checked off practically as super- 
ficially as on a schedule form of investigation. 

One soon discovers that there are many conditions sur- 
rounding the child which do not affect his behavior at 
all. Even two brothers, to take a hypothetical case, living 
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in the same family and in the same neighborhood—in the 
same ostensible surroundings—have actually different 
‘environments’; because they are not affected by the 
same persons, objects, or situations in the same ways. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The child’s actual world, therefore, is not what is around 
him but what he responds to. We have dealt with a boy, 
twelve years of age (sound physically and mentally), 
whose father deserted and whose mother entertained men 
callers in order to support the family. We found that the 
boy was totally unaware of the mother’s immorality. Now 
he is surrounded by an unwholesome condition (let us 
say) but is not affected by it. Consequently, it caused no 
harrowing mental conflicts (through the tumble of the 
mother imago off her pedestal), no loss of respect and ac- 
companying estrangement from the parent. It set no 
bad example for the lad and did not undermine the efh- 
ciency of the parent to mother the boy; for she was able 
to stay at home and personally oversee her children during 
the day. 

Again, a child may live in a thoroughly bad neighbor- 
hood and not respond to its demoralizing allurements. I 
quote from the sociological analysis of a case we studied, 
in which the data conclusively shows that the boy held 
himself aloof from the “ influences” of a slum neighbor- 
hood—a neighborhood which is deteriorated; one in which 
the boy’s family is marooned, in which Negroes are moving 
in and the whites out, and one from which many delinquent 


boys come. 


As frequently happens with members of marooned families, he con- 
sidered himself above the average run of boys in the neighborhood. He 
was not snobbish but merely did not associate with them. This concep- 
tion of his own superior status isolated him from slum contacts. He 
took his recreation at the Y.M.C.A. and associated with the more 
“ privileged” boys—boys from better class neighborhoods—who take 
advantage of the Y’s offering. 
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His unwillingness to stoop to the level of assocation with the boys 
of the locality is closely related to his strong dislike for the neighbor- 
hood. He considered himself too good for it and was anxious to vacate 
as soon as the house could be sold. His especial hatred for Negroes, in 
part at least (making allowances for traditional Southern attitudes), 
grew out of the realization that he had to tolerate these slum folk as 
neighbors. The presence of Negroes at once stimulated a dissatisfaction 
with his surroundings as well as a feeling of superiority to the environs. 
We might say that the neighborhood as a social world did not exist for 
the boy. His aloofness meant isolation and nonparticipation in its 
life. It meant that he went untouched by its sociological atmosphere. 


It is obvious then that the child’s world must be weeded 
out from among his surroundings in order to get the life- 
like picture of the case. When this is done, the sociological 
expert has him placed in a perspective which will disen- 
tangle many of the whys and wherefores of his behavior 
difficulties. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF PROBLEM 
CHILDREN 


But how can one delimit the world of a child? What 
information should be obtained and what points should 
be covered? The following outline’ may serve as a guide 
for the collection of the significant sociological facts in 
making case studies of problem children. The emphasis 
on the child’s world shows up most strongly in sections IV 
Ale, Participation and Social Status; IV A2c, Family Or- 
ganization and Control; IV A2d, Family Tensions and Con- 
flicts; IV A3, The Neighborhood; and IV B3, The Child’s 
World (considered subjectively). 

I. Medical examination, note particularly the developmental history, 
height, weight, ideal weight, defects, disorders, etc. 


II. Psychological examination. At least tests for general intelligence; 
special abilities, affectivity, etc., can be added ad libidum. 
III. Psychiatric diagnosis. 


1 Part IV of the outline, “The Sociological Investigation,” while organized into a sort of 
logical scheme, has not been the product of pure armchair speculation. On the contrary, 
it has been the result of considerable study of cases of problem children and has been 
modified and tested out progressively in accordance with our findings. It represents a set 
of Bp ange if thoroughly investigated, will uncover the significant sociological facts, 
and will give a well-rounded picture of the child and his world. 
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IV. Sociological investigation (consisting of interviews and observa- 
tions inethe field). 


A. Objective Data 
1. THe Cuitp 

(a) Impressions of the child in interviews and other places ob- 
served. Note physique, carriage, dress, manner, behavior, 
responsiveness, etc., in concrete terms. 

(b) Habits—appetite, food preferences, amount of sweets, regu- 
larity of meals; use of stimulants, coffee, tea, cigarettes, etc.; 
rest, amount of sleep, sleep disturbances, dreams, sleep during 
the day; enuresis, nail-biting, twitching, restlessness; personal 
habits, excretory, cleanliness; sex, masturbatory habits, con- 
tacts with opposite sex. 

(c) Character and disposition—frankness, honesty, pilfering at 
home, disobedience, lying (pathological), regularity, laziness, 
temper display, tantrums, crying, teasing, sensitiveness, eva- 
siveness, secretiveness, introspection, imaginativeness, aggres- 
siveness, boldness, objectivity, unreliability, instability, care- 
lessness, indifference, egocentrism, perverseness, suggestibility.? 

(d) School—grade, amount of retardation, marks, poor subjects, 
good subjects, conduct in classroom and at recess, regularity 
of attendance, amount of truancy, impressions of teachers and 
principal. 

(e) Participation and social status—activities in the home and 
neighborhood, extent to which the child stays at home and in 
the neighborhood, membership in gangs and other groups, 
time spent and interest in recreational centers, type of litera- 
ture and extent of reading, use of libraries; attendance at 
movies and interest in other forms of commercialized recrea- 
tion; nicknames, stigmas, how regarded by members of family, 
playmates, schoolmates, and others; work outside of school, 
type of job, interest in making money, regularity of work. 


2. THE FAMILY 

(a) Family history and background—age of parents at time of mar- 
riage, date of marriage, education of parents, economic status 
and cultural level of mother’s and father’s side, nationality of 
parents, race, where parents were reared, abnormalities on 
mother’s and father’s side such as criminality, feeble- 
mindedness, insanity, etc.; family mobility, number of re- 
movals, the reasons, various places and conditions under 
which the child was reared. 


2 Some of the child’s dispositional and character traits will come out of the wholesale 
accumulation of information on the case without a direct investigation covering these 
points. But it is well to hold the points listed under character and disposition in mind in 
asking the mother, the school teacher, and others about the child’s behavior. The particular 
character and dispositional traits we are interested in, in a sociological investigation, are 
those which show up in the way the child behaves in social situations (like‘‘getting angry”’ 
when crossed by another) rather than in the temperamental reactions discovered through 
the medium of psychological tests, 
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(b) Economic status of child’s family—income and occupation of 
father, regularity of work, occupational mobility, unemploy- 
ment; income and type of work of mother (if employed), time 
spent out of home by reason of work; work and income of 
older children, how much they contribute to family’s support; 
standard of living of family, home ownership, installments, use 
of credit systems, amount of indebtedness, aid from charities 
or relatives. 

Family organization and control—age of parents, parents living, 
separated, divorced, desertion of father; step-parents, stepchil- 
dren; number of children; ages, grade in school, work; other 
persons in household, boarders and relatives; position of 
family in neighborhood, how family looks upon other families 
in neighborhood, sense of superiority or inferiority, aloofness, 
any conflict or friction with other families in neighborhood, 
or in the home, appearance of the home, sleeping arrange- 
ments; family. gatherings, closeness to kin, ceremonies, celebra- 
tion of birthdays; table ritual, bedtime ritual, supervision of 
children by parents, aid in school lessons, extent to which 
parents play with children; devices of control, ordering and 
forbidding, use of punishment and rewards, reasoning and 
moral lessons; family pride, familism—extent to which they 
defend members against outside, stand up for one another, 
and cling together. 
Family tensions and conflicts—friction due to economic causes 
and money matters, to sex unadjustment, suspicion and jeal- 
ousy; tensions due to the religious and cultural differences of 
parents, frictions due to the feeling of superiority or inferior- 
ity of one over the other, extent to which sides are taken in 
family, extent of favoritism shown to any of the children; 
nagging or teasing on the part of any member of family; con- 
flicts due to step-parents, friction between stepsisters and 
stepbrothers. 
Character and personality traits of members—Parents: bad 
habits, stability, excitable, irritable, indulgent, selfishness, ego- 
~centrism, perverseness, intelligence, insight into family diff- 
culties, outside interests, dissatisfaction and discontent, role 


as parents; Children: note any behavior problems registered 
by children. 


3. THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


(a) Location—social topography, nearness to railroads, presence 
of factories and business establishments in neighborhood; 
character of family dwellings. ‘ 

(b) Character of population—economic level, racial composition, 
interpenetration of races, nationality, presence of more than 
one nationality. 
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(c) Organizing forces and agencies—schools, churches, play- 
grounds, settlements; extent to which neighborhood has unity, 
pride; extent to which neighbors are on speaking terms, gos- 
siping, conflict between families. ' 

(d) Social disorganization—presence of crime, delinquency, gangs, 
commercialized vice, poverty, desertion, divorce, etc.; check 
with spot maps showing distribution of these problems in the 
local neighborhood. 


B. Subjective Data 

1. The story of the present difficulty and previous ones—note extent 
to which child rationalizes, justifies self, puts blame on others. 
Note whether offense took place with other children. Note 
child’s version of the part he played and the part others played. 
Note extent to which child is ashamed, is sorry, resolves not to 
repeat, understands the moral issue, does not want offense 
known. Note extent to which he is indifferent to the moral 
issue or knows no better. Note extent to which he is defiant, 
wants to get even, and is diabolical in attitude. 


The child’s life history as told by himself—A narrative of the 
principal and outstanding events in his life from as far back as 
he can remember until the present. Note the degree of self- 
interest, of imaginative painting of events, of idealization. Note 
the absence of detail in story, or inability to give detail, failure 
to recall happenings of any special importance and general indif- 
ference to his past experience. 


3. The child’s world® 


(a) His family—What have you against your home? Do you like 
to stay around home? Why or why not? Did you ever feel 
like running away? Did you ever stay away at night? What 
for? How did they treat you at home? Who treats you 
best? Whom do you like best? Why? Whom do you like 
least of all? Whom do you hate most? Why? Are you 
treated as well as the rest of the children? If not, how so? 
Are you teased more than the others? Why? Do you ever 

: feel slighted? How so? Abused? How so? What do they 
make you do that you do not like? What is the worst thing 
they make you do? What do you feel like doing when they 
make you do things? Are you punished more than the others? 
Why? Do you deserve to be punished? Can you put it over 
on your mother and father? When was the last time you 
put it over on them? What did you do? If you had your 
way where would you rather live than at home? What 


* The suggested questions mevesing te child’s world as he sees it are framed purposely in 


language he is able to understand. The interviewer, of course, should pause to investigate 
thoroughly any point at which the child seems to react vividly, as for example if he should 
_Claim that he is abused at home. 
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would you rather do than live at home? (If home is broken.) 
Do you miss your father? Do you want him back? Why? 
(If step-parent and stepchildren are present in home, get 
child’s reactions to them. If child is adopted, questions should 
be framed to get at the closeness or distance between the 
child and his foster parents, as well as his foster siblings; 
the child’s longing for his former home; turmoil over nativity 
and paternity, and so on.) 

(b) His neighborhood, school, and work—Where would you rather 
live than on the street where your family lives at present? 
Why? What’s the best thing about your neighborhood? What 
don’t you like about your neighborhood? Why? What 
wrong goings-on do you know about in your neighborhood? 
What’s the worst thing you know about that goes on in the 
neighborhood? Tell about the people who have the worst 
reputation in the neighborhood. Are there any bad children 
in the néighborhood? What do they do? What have they 
taught you? Who is the worst child you know of in the neigh- 
borhood? Do neighbors scold you? Have they complained 
about you? Do you go into the homes of neighbor children? 
Do you like to go? What do you do or get? Do you know 
the families on your street? How many are you on speaking 
terms with? 

Do you have a hard time dragging yourself to school in 
the morning? What do you not like about school? What 
have you against your teacher or principal? What subjects 
do you hate the most? Which ones do you like the best? 
Is your teacher unfair to you? Do you think she is more 
interested in some others than she is in you? What trouble 
do you have with others in the classroom and at recess? Do 
they tease you or nag you at school? Do you mind? How 
often do you get into fights? Who is to blame? Do you like 
to fight? Do you pick fights or wait for a cause to fight? 
Which do you prefer? Can you always shift the blame? 
Have you ever felt as though you wanted to go to school in the 
morning? What would you rather do than go to school? 
What keeps you from playing hookey? Do you think about 
playing hookey every day? Is school harder for you than it 
is for the others? Why? Do they shame you in the class- 
room? When and how? Do you mind? Do they make you 
feel uncomfortable? Who does? 

What kind of paid work do you do after school? Do you 
have to do it? Do you like it? What do you do it for? 
What do you do with the money you get? What do you spend 
it on? How much do you save? What are you saving for? 
Do you like to give money to your mother? How much do 
you give her? What work do they make you do around 
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home?’ What do you do to get out of it? What would you 
rather do? Are you made to work more than the others? 
Do you mind? Do they ever give you anything for working 
at home? If you have no regular paid work, do you pick 
up money by odd jobs? What are they? 


(c) Participation, social status, and conception of role—Do you 


envy any of your brothers and sisters? What for? Can 
they do anything you cannot do? Are you better than they 
are? Are they liked at home better than you? What do you 
fight with them about? What do you fight with your parents 
about? Are the others treated better than you are at home? 
Who is the favorite child? Why? Would you like to be the 
favorite child? Why? Do any of them take advantage of 
you? What names do they call you at home? Have you 
a nickname at home? How did you get it? Do they get 
out of patience with you? What for? Do they think you 
will never amount to anything? When did they tell you this? 
What for? What did you think about it? 

How do you stand with your teacher? With your class? 
Who is the teacher’s pet? Do you hate him? Do you envy 
him? Do they nag you or tease you at school? What for? 
What names do they call you at school in the classroom or at 
recess? Why do they call you these names? Can you beat 
the other boys of your size? Are they afraid of you? What 
do you do to them? 

Are you the leader of your gang? If not, who is? Would 
you like to be in his shoes? Are you any better than he is? 
Do you boss your pals around? Do any of them boss you 
around? Can you do everything they do? Can you do any- 
thing they can’t do? Are any of them envious of you or of 
what you have? Who thinks up all the things you do together? 
Do you think up things to do? Do they follow your sugges- 
tions? Are you afraid of any of your pals? Of any boy in 
school? Of any boys in the neighborhood? 

What games do you like best? What is your favorite 
game? Why do you like it? Do you like the movies? What 
kind of movies do you like best? Why do you like them? 
Who is your favorite movie star? Why do you like him? 
How often do you go to the movies? How do you get the 
money to go? Do you sit through more than one show? 
What things excite you most in the movies? Do you like to 
bum around downtown? When particularly? What attracts 
you most downtown? How often do you go? Do you go 
alone or with others? Do you ever monkey around railroads? 
Do you like it? Are you good at hopping trains and freights? 
Is that the most exciting thing you ever do? Do you ever 
go on trips out of the city? Where to? With whom? How 
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often? How often have you been chased by cops? Were 
you afraid? Did you like it? Why? Do you like to read? 
Why or why not? What do you read? What is your fa- 
vorite book or magazine? Why do you like it? Would you 
rather read than play outside or study your lessons? Do 
your parents think you read too much? Do you like to stay 
around home? Do they make you stay at home? How 
much? What for? Would you rather be outside? Do they 
have to hunt you at mealtime? Are you scolded for this? 
Do you ever play in a playground? How much? Do you 
like it better than playing on the street, in yards, or in lots? 
Do you ever go to a gymnasium? Do you like to go? Why? 
What have you against it? Are you a boy scout? Or a 
member of a boys’ club? Do you like it? Would you want 
to be one? What have you against it? Do you ever go to 
Sunday school? How often? Why don’t you go oftener? 
Do you like it? What would you rather do? Are you 
musical? Has anybody ever said you had talent? Do you 
like music? Do you play an instrument? Do you ever go to 
concerts? Do you like them? 


(d) Dominant wishes and ambitions—What would you like to 








be when you grow up? First choice? Second choice? Why 
these? What do your parents want you to be? Do you 
want to be that? Why or why not? Have you a secret am- 
bition? What is it? Have you ever told anyone about it? 
What do you like to do best of all? Why? What do you 
like to do next best? Why? Do you ever get enough of 
these? Have you ever been prevented from doing them? 
How? If you had your own way, what would you do? 
What would you be? How would you live? Who would 
you have along with you? What do you think about during 
the day? Do you like to dream? What is the best dream 
you ever had? Do you want to go to high school? To col- 
lege? Why or why not? What do you want to go for? 
What are some of the things you don’t like to do? Why 
don’t you like them? What is the hardest thing you have 
to do? What do you do to get out of things you don’t like, are 
hard for you, or they make you do? Do you always get 
out of them successfully? Who would you like to be like? 
Why? Whom do you look up to most? Why? Who is 
the next person you look up to most of all? Have you 
ever been unhappy? Over what? How often? What is 
the greatest unhappiness you ever had? Have you ever been 
disappointed? Over what? What’s the greatest disappoint- 
ment you ever had? How long did it last? What did you 
wish for most yesterday? Do you still want it? What have 
you wished for hardest in your life? Did you get it? Do 
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you still want it? If you now could have what you wanted 
most of all, what would it be? What would be your second 
choice ? 

Besides the sociological investigation consisting of in- 
terviews and field observations (part IV), the medical and 
psychological examinations and the psychiatric diagnosis 
are mentioned for completeness, since a complete case 
study would include these reports. While certain of the 
more obvious points in part IV, like habits, developmental 
history, school or occupation and so on would probably be 
touched on in medical, psychological, and psychiatric re- 
ports, most of the points cover purely sociological informa- 
tion. 


OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE DATA 


To be sure, a certain part of the total sociological infor- 
mation on a case consists of surface facts, readily accessible 
to observation and questioning and in some instances check- 
able at the very sources. On the other hand, a consider- 
able portion of the desired information possesses a large 
subjective content and reveals the individual’s version of 
his own affairs, that is, his slant on his own situation. The 
former type of facts may be classed as objective; the latter, 
as subjective data. Although the points covered by the 
two classes of data cannot always be investigated in sep- 
arate compartments, they are separated in the outline for 
emphasis and clearness (see sections IV A and IV B). The 
subjective data are perhaps the most revealing of all. For 
they disclose the ways in which the child responds to his 
“ surroundings ” and consequently help to delimit his world 
and the conditions which affect him. 


DIRECTIONS AND PROCEDURE 


In making a case study and putting the outline into use, 
we assume that the sociologist gets the case from a juvenile 


‘ The outline, of course, must be used flexibly as a guide to secure a complete picture of 
the child and not rigidly as a schedule for which the points are covered in the briefest and 
most stereotyped form, 
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court, a school, or a social agency and that a summary of 
the existing record on the child is taken at the time the 
case is turned over. We also assume that the case is cleared 
through the confidential exchange (or central bureau) in 
order to gain access to any other record which may exist 
on the child or his family among the rest of the social 
agencies of the city. 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE CHILD 


At the first contact with the child, the story of his pres- 
ent and past difficulties (IV B1 of the outline) is obtained. 
The child expects to be quizzed on this score and will 
usually ‘‘ open up” when he learns that what he says will 
not be held against him and that he is not being scolded 
or blamed. The story of his life (or the high spots) as he 
remembers it, is also readily obtainable at the first sitting 
(1V B2). This last move helps to create rapport be- 
tween interviewer and subject and very often reveals very 
significant facts. If the first interview can be pushed fur- 
ther, some of the more superficial information can be 
secured (see sections IV Al a,b,d,e of the outline). 
After the first interview the case then can profitably be 
sent for medical and psychological examination (I and IT).° 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE MOTHER 


The investigator next goes to the home to interview the 
mother. At this time again he opens with questions 
about the child’s present and past problems. The mother 
likewise expects to be asked about these points. Sections 
IV Al a,b,c,d,e can be checked through the mother. And 
the superficial facts on the family (IV A2 b,c) and her 


' Some elasticity in procedure must be used here also. The medical and psychological 
examination may both be run just after the first interview. Or they may be run on different 
days, according to the circumstances. 

_ *Some child-guidance clinics have the practice of bringing the mother to the office for 
interviewing. The claim is made that a more professional attitude can be maintained and, 
at the same time, the investigator does not run the risk of having the interview disturbed. 
The disadvantages of interviewing at the home are offset, we feel, by the advantages. It is 
often difficult for the mother to get away. She is more at ease in the home. The in- 
vestigator is frequently able to see the family in action, see how the mother treats and 
corrects the children, how the children treat and respond to one anothe: and, so forth. If 
any of the children happen to be a disturbing factor, they can be sent away. 
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views on the neighborhood can be noted. While the in- 
vestigator is at the home, he makes observations on the 
mother, on other members of the family with whom he 
comes in contact, on any revealing family scenes, on the 
home itself, and also takes the opportunity to browse 
around the neighborhood to make notations on various 


conditions (IV A3 a,b,c). 
THE SECOND INTERVIEW WITH THE CHILD 


In the second interview with the child (providing the 
first went satisfactorily and covered the points mentioned), 
the child’s reactions and attitudes towards things can be 
got as well as his private life—his secret practises and 
ambitions, his hidden feelings, hatreds, sensitivities and so 


on (see sections IV B3 a,b,c,d). 


THE SECOND INTERVIEW WITH THE MOTHER 


The investigator again returns to the mother and checks 
the statements of the child with her intimate knowledge. 
Then a drive is made to procure the facts on the inner life 
of the family as well as on the “ family skeletons” (see 
sections [IV A2 a,d,e of the outline). On this occasion, 
likewise, further notes can be taken on the home, mem- 
bers of the family, and the neighborhood. 


OTHER INTERVIEWS 


If there are certain questions still calling for investiga- 
tion, the child may be called in once more. And the father 
and an older child in the family may possibly have to be 
interviewed. The investigator by this time is familiar 
enough with the child’s background to get the most out of 
an interview with the school teacher. His first stop is at 
the principal’s office, where he looks up the school record 
and finds out what the principal knows of the child and 
family. The teacher is then accessible on request and her 
observations on the child’s behavior in the classroom (and 
at recess) are recorded. If a psychiatric examination is 
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available, the child at this time could profitably be sent to 
the psychiatrist for diagnosis, with (or without) a for- 
warded summary of the case as it stands. 


THE FINAL CHECK UP 


After the psychiatric report is received, the whole case 
should be read and deficiencies in the data noted. A final 
interview with the child and one with the mother is usually 
necessary to clear up certain doubtful points and to get 
information on others that may have been neglected. With 
the final check up the case is considered complete as far as 
study is concerned. 


RECORDING THE DATA 


The sociological interviews should be recorded as nearly 
verbatim as possible. Ideally, of course, each interview 
should be taken down stenographically but this is not always 
possible. The interviewer, who must work unassisted, 
can train himself to make fairly accurate recordings with 
only a little of the overtones lost. Interviews should be 
written up shortly after their occurrence. And it is quite 
important to capture the vocabulary of the person in these 
unassisted recordings. 


IMPRESSIONS SEPARATELY RECORDED 


The investigator’s impressions and observations of each 
person interviewed are very significant. These notes 
should be taken on the child at least during the first and 
second interviews and on other persons at the initial 
contact. Impressions (how the person appeared and 
acted) should be kept on sheets separate from those on 
which the interview is written up and should be recorded in 
concrete instead of technical language. If the child 
squirms, pulls at his cap, glances away, gets up and sits 
down frequently, this behavior should be put down as 
such rather than “child restless.” And so with the ob- 
servations on the child at home or in play groups (if the 
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investigator happens on hiia) and on the child’s home and 
neighborhood. ‘Technical terms should be avoided in mak- 
ing entries on the record forms. And most certainly 
concepts should not be substituted for anything told in the 
actual interviews. 


THE VALUE OF CONCRETE RECORDING 


A concretely recorded case has permanent research value 
for other students interested in case studies, whereas the 
technically recorded case does not enable another student or 
expert to get behind the concepts to the actual thing said, 
the actual behavior, the actual situation. And besides the 
technical record may represent what the investigator has 
read into the data. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SET-UP 


The question may arise as to where, at the present time, 
cases of problem children can be studied sociologically. 
There seems to be no opportunity for running cases 
sociologically in the usual child-guidance clinic. For the 
popular opinion is that the field investigation of the trained 
social worker, the interviews of the psychiatrist, plus the 
‘‘ medicals and psychologicals,” are quite sufficient for the 
full understanding of the child’s problem. In the larger 
child-guidance clinics where research is fostered, a sociolo- 
gist on the research staff would be enabled to study cases 
according to the procedure mentioned above. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory way to study problem 
children sociologically is through the research outlets of 
departments of sociology in universities. Graduate re- 
search assistants can be put into the field as interviewers 
and investigators under the supervision of a member of the 
departmental staff. The codperation of the juvenile court 
and other child-caring institutions can be obtained and a 
selected number of cases can be turned over for study. 
This number should not constitute a “load” and should 
not be so large 1s to interfere with the detailed interview- 
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ing and intensive investigation. ,A report summarizing the 
facts of the case with suggested recommendations can be 
returned to the initiating agency. 

The psychological, medical, and psychiatric examinations 
under this plan of private research should constitute a sep- 
arate service on each case. The codperation of the univer- 
sity medical school and psychological department, of local 
hospitals, medical clinics, or child-guidance stations (if one 
exists in the city) may be sought and these examinations 
secured for a small case load. 


THE VANDERBILT PLAN 


For example, at Vanderbilt University, the department 
of sociology uses its graduate research assistants for inter- 
viewers and investigators, clears its cases through the Van- 
derbilt University Hospital for medical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examinations, and has the codperation of the 
juvenile court and other agencies. Both the interviewing 
and investigating on each case is done by the research as- 
sistant to whom it is assigned. The combination of inter- 
viewer and investigator has been found to work particu- 
larly well in making detailed sociological case studies, for 
it puts the expert in closer touch with the case than the 
system of having the interviewing and field investigation 
done by separate individuals. When the case is ready to be 
heard, it is presented in clinical conference before the super- 
visory members of the departmental staff and all the other 
research assistants making case studies. The final check up 
on each case, therefore, is guided by the discussions and 
suggestions of all those who compose this sociological re- 
search clinic. 











THE HOME ROOM AS A SOCIAL UNIT 
D. H. PIERcE 


There are many phases of present-day society which 
show marked lack of integration. This condition is con- 
ducive to local misunderstanding. 

In politics we may not be so bitter as formerly but we 
seem hopelessly at odds in our ward, state, and national 
politics, as well as in our international relationships. Peace 
conferences and ship building go on simultaneously. 

“* Prohibition ” is an illustration, whichever side of the 
_ argument one takes, of our failure to get together on prin- 
ciples. One really has to choose the particular brand of 
crime with which he will align himself. On one hand the 
man who employs a bootlegger chooses his own way, and 
feels responsibility to no one, whether technically violating 
the law or not. He is unsocial in his sociability. He has 
no regard for the effects of his crimes on the morals of 
other people, as they relate to profits, penalties, murder, 
and “‘ hi-jacking.” Simply, he wants to do a thing, relies 
on a highly developed program of organized crime (in 
bootlegging) and neglects all social responsibilities that 
may result. That man and his associates are interested in 
only the narrowest phases of integration. On the whole, 
the good of society is completely neglected even though 
there is abundant evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
method of enforcement. 

As a matter of fact, at no time has any one of our 
amendments been equally enforced in all communities in 
all parts of the country at the same time. Whatever the 
sought outcome, it can only happen after all communities 
have formed attitudes and behavior patterns to produce 
those outcomes. 

Aside from the social aspects of politics and the law, we 
have great lack of integration in religion—not mere differ- 
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ences, but burning passions of revolutionary difference. A 
boy in a community may grow up to hate every one except 
those of his own faith; his father may be made miserable 
because he is or is not a Republican and the political affilia- 
tion may take on religious significance, or vice versa. There 
are, however, principles on which people can get together, 
as well as principles over which they become estranged, 
and the former seem much more desirable and worth work- 
ing for. 

The ‘‘ World Series ” of baseball promote social under- 
standing and social relationships, hence, integration. Aside 
from “crabbing,” which after all is an expression of dif- 
ference that has narrow limits, there is little variation from 
smooth-running of the game. Rules are printed, umpires 
preside, the ‘‘ Czar” is in the stand, but the real governing 
force of the game is common assent. All want to win and 
superior team-play results. During the season the game 
goes on everywhere in the United States with accepted 
principles unquestioned. I have noted the tolerance that 
is generally extended in a community to the town-liar and 
the village half-wit. This tolerance is based not on the 
fact that no defects exist or that there are no individual 
differences among the people of the community, but rather 
on a knowledge of the faults as well as certain virtues. 
Tolerance of this kind is a basis for good community social 
relationships. 

The school, by trial and error, is the institution upon 
which the burden of preparing children for a more satis- 
factory society falls. As to our general objective we want 
to find in and after school life that children are not only 
individually efficient, but group-wise efficient as well. Em- 
phasis should not be separately placed on either the group 
or the individual. The realization of this objective will 
perhaps require some kind of balance between the applica- 
cations of psychology and sociology as applied in the 
schools. Perhaps we need to know more about the proper 
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territories and interrelationships between educational psy- 
chology and educational sociology. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the younger of the two sciences will not fall into 
such excesses as were the outcome of educational psychology 
following the war. 

The school is subject to disintegrating conditions. Our 
social program in schools prevents social relationships. 
Mere running through a corridor of a great school with 
3,000 or more other pupils is so thin in social relationship 
value that it tends as much away from community social 
values as towards the desired objective. 

In American public schools we promote children fre- 
quently. There are constant changes apart from the regu- 
lar promotions. Some days, interruptions of the home- 
room groups keep doors on the swing and pupils and teach- 
ers running. We surely have much organization machinery, 
and you can fairly hear it creak. Our transfer of pupils 
sometimes reaches two thirds of the average total enroll- 
ment for a given semester, and besides, pupils lose a day 
or two in shifting from one school to another, or a week or 
two as between cities. 

The complexity of the regular program of studies is fur- 
ther involved with such minor distractions as interruptions 
because of a multiplicity of reports, holidays, celebrations, 
milk servings, sales, examinations, treatments by the nurse, 
physician, dentist, psychiatrist, psychologist, dental hygien- 
ist; further interruptions by workmen, janitors, and super- 
visors. This complexity of interruptions tends to destroy 
the home-room integration over any continuous or pro- 
longed period. No sooner do we have the situation in hand 
so that knowledge, attitudes, and behavior patterns are set 
up than the term is at an end. We have a vacation and 
then a new set of teachers with a new influx of pupils. 
Summer schools further tend to break up this weak organ- 
ization. No attempt is made to discount the value of a 
number of organizations provided they fall within the 
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home-room jurisdiction or do not conflict with its integrat- 
ing principle. 

Once we had one class; it was a whole school. Later 
we housed a number of classes as a school unit. Now we 
have by the same sign special classes or groups with so 
great a variety that there is scarcely a city that could yield 
anew type. There are the hospital classes (tubercular and 
cardiac); those for speech defects, sight conservation, 
nutrition, posture, for cripples, pediculosis, feebleminded, 
gifted, opportunity, which is “‘ anything else but.” We 
have fast and slow classes, X Y Z classes. There are 
“track-plan” groups. There are those for the manual 
type, those for the mentally apt, and I have not named 
the half of them with many more in the offering. It would 
seem that we are drawing away from natural group rela- 
tions such as prevail in a community and which tend toward 
its progress. 

I am reminded of Inglis’s list of subjects that held in 
certain of the old academies. There were included in it 
seventy-three different subjects. As an extreme contrast to 
this I am reminded of the proposal of a foremost theorist 
for but six general headings for the whole elementary cur- 
riculum. We have perhaps come back to the other extreme 
of fewer subjects for several reasons. General mathe- 
matics has apparently made its place, also, so has general 
science. We are also tending to teach just plain English 
rather than grammar, composition, and spelling separately 
—the principle of justification here is no longer on subjects 
but perhaps on content and technique. 

It may follow that the best way to “ get over ” the prac- 
tice of democracy lies in more activities with fewer names 
for the subjects taught. Actual experiences would not 
be decreased in general social science which takes the place 
of a half dozen phases of history, besides civics, economics, 
constitution, government, etc. Probably the first step in 
the solution of the problem is based on the understanding 
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of the person in charge of the home room. That person 
must be closely identified with the problem, must be inti- 
mately a part of the group, must be given time, even several 
semesters with the same pupils for one hour or more daily. 
The social relationship of the community from this school 
democracy would have most helpful possibilities. 

There is a very different principle in practice. The 
original interest in the head of a school was that he teach, 
later that he direct teaching. Now he does no teaching 
and he is little concerned with it directly or otherwise. His 
miscellaneous duties consume his time and interest. The 
direct relationship between the head and his teachers is 
broken by the entrance of the supervisor. The principal 
delegated to a school as its educational head has been 
forced to relinquish his interest in teaching. First he de- 
ferred to supervisors of drawing, music, penmanship. Now 
supervision has been expanded to include almost every- 
thing in the course of study. 

We say we introduce democracy in the classroom. We 
say that here is where the great Americanization process 
goes on. It perhaps does in undepartmentalized early 
grades, and to a less degree in the upper ones. 

Sectioning of classes is based on pure disintegration, 
whatever other values it may have. Homogeneous group- 
ing is narrowly selecting pupils on one or at most a few 
of very many traits that pupils possess. It is as socializing 
as an Indian caste system. We might be equally justified 
in segregating on race or sex—both of which are silly in 
the schools of a democracy. 

Out of sectioning comes a remarkable possibility for chil- 
dren being moved about and away from their center group 
if they ever have a social setting. In a single semester one 
child may have as many as fifteen different classifications, 
rare, of course, but possible. Each move usually provides 
a new teacher or at least a new group. If this happens 
to a troublesome, indifferent pupil, he might be almost 
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always on the transfer, and he of all pupils can least afford 
it. However, it is with such pupils that these numerous 
adjustments frequently are made. One thoughtless cor- 
rective for such a boy might be to create a new atmosphere, 
give him social contacts; he might be made a member of 
five clubs, and thereby complete his misfit. We must not 
discredit the idea of clubs, any number of them, provided 
the youngster has first something to tie to. I have in mind 
the home room on a long-time basis as something to tie to. 
Since classifications of the kind referred to are mostly on 
the mental basis, I would here bear in mind what Thorn- 
dike says regarding the fact that differences in individual 
intelligence vary in amount rather than in degree. Then 
it would be well to remember that traits are not easily 
measurable and are very numerous. 

It seems to me that we are divided into two schools on 
classification: (1) the care of the gifted child on one hand 
with the acceptance of the hopelessness of defectives, and 
(2) on the other hand the care of defectives and slow 
pupils now in school society, rather than at a later date 
in adult society when it will be more expensive in time and 
money and less effective. 

It would seem that both these schools of thought, or 
viewpoints, are concerned with correctives (a) provision 
for early, thorough training and later supervision or (b) 
later provision wholly through suppression in institutions. 
Any scheme which provides for the extreme cases only or 
neglects them is rather a weak gesture considered in the 
large, with reference to numbers and more than the imme- 
diate generation. | 

The benefits of science ought not to be withheld from 
defectives of any kind, and the value of science can be 
largely realized even in the classroom by the classroom 
teacher. We need special clinics, of course, for they are 
humane, and give the only educational opportunities that 
some children get, but it does not follow that all who 
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diverge from the normal mentally, physically, emotionally, 
or socially are to be segregated. It may be that in the 
majority of cases the social values of the original com- 
munity group realizable through group congregation are 
more valuable than the individual or small group advan- 
tages from segregation on highly specialized classifications. 

Take the unit of 1,000 pupils born in a locality at about 
the same time. Some of these members are eliminated at 
once by death, institutional feeble-mindedness, etc. Of these 
1,000 children only ten, we will say, will be graduated 
from the university. The greater number drop out from 
the seventeen-year school period, between the sixth and 
ninth years, and the extent of this divergence in amount of 
school training is a serious obstacle to the hope of these 
one thousand pupils. 

How can a boy who has failed in the sixth grade, left 
school, and had indifferent results against great odds get a 
favorable impression, without more means of understand- 
ing than he possesses from early grade contacts, from the 
boy who remained to complete his seventeenth or even 
twentieth year of study partly or wholly at the expense 
of the state? How can the eliminated boy understand 
the college man’s comparative ease and security, or his 
later arrival at a lucrative competency with apparently 
little effort? To state it the other way around, how can 
the boy who has all these years in school and college appre- 
ciate the viewpoint of the boy who failed the sixth grade 
or just left it? It is not essential that both boys have the 
same school experience, but it is necessary if they are to 
understand each other that they have more prolonged con- 
tacts with each other. 

These boys traditionally misjudge each other. Capital 
and labor illustrate this point. And now, even if capital 
and labor are becoming integrated on items such as hours 
and scales, it is not on a basis of community understanding, 
for they have simply shifted their differences so that these 
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settle on other groups, the white-collared teaching pro- 
fession, for instance, being one of those groups. 

One boy grows up to complain of the high cost of prisons 
and other institutions. They are for his classmates, in 
part, of course. Institutions are greatly increasing their 
enrollments. They are maintained for defectives, normals 
and abnormals, the insane, the sane, and the “‘ too sane.” 
Most of the inmates were once school pupils. Perhaps 
more attention to the school side of it then might have cut 
the cost of institutions. We may yet have to make that de- 
cision. As a matter of record City D voted on two bond 
issues; one for a jail carried, the other for a high school 
was defeated. Both were thought necessary and City D 
chose to carry on retention and doubtful remedial measures 
rather than to promise preventive ones. 

If there are ten members of a society of which two are 
in institutions for the insane, two in prison, two in reforma- 
tories, and the other four still on the outside, it is obvious 
that from the four there must come maintenance for all 
ten. Not only must each man of the four support himself 
but one and one-half others as well. Also the crimes of 
these confined are against those outside, scarcely offenses 
against those domiciled with them. The mind sets of the 
individuals are framed as they find themselves, either inside 
or out. Those outside urge capital punishment; those inside 
insist on parole or pardon. The more one group struggles 
in one direction, the more the other strains in the opposite. 

If boys understood each other and continued to do so in 
later years despite their differences, would they get better 
results in adult life? Or if they are segregated only with 
their kind because of like traits, would they develop more 
efficiency, thereby doing better for themselves and for so- 
ciety asa whole? If a whole school population grows up as 
a community in school, are the pupils any better fitted for 
the interrelationships in that community or some other then 
or later? 
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If society can integrate itself, as proposed in the com- 
munity classroom, and be stabilized with such additions of 
enrichment as may be added afterward, we will be retain- 
ing values and tending to a whole group practice. 

What is the most useful immediate need of a boy? Can 
the school make the setting so that he can acquire it? Well, 
I suggest that everyone, understanding his group, with 
the sympathies that go with it, has a rock bottom on which 
to construct relationships then or later. I have in mind 
the home-room relationships. 

The home room furnishes a basis for integration. There 
are certain requirements that make that highly desirable 
because the need is not generally met elsewhere, as stated 
earlier. Pupils know little about their -athers, even their 
mothers, who are now working in in-:reasing numbers. 
They see their brothers and sisters frequently at the dinner 
hours, possibly oftener. ‘They have a multiplicity of ex- 
plorations, tryouts, three-track promotions, sectioning, 
clubs, and they scarcely know any teacher well. They live 
in schools housing from 300 to 6,000 and have a corridor 
acquaintanceship with hundreds, any of whom may repre- 
sent a study, or social, or athletic acquaintanceship, but of 
all these they know few, if any, well. 

Now if a pupil does not know well his father, mother, 
sisters, brothers, teachers, or fellows, I would propose that 
there be one place in the schools where a relationship that 
has some enduring factors be set up and that the relation- 
ship be little disturbed. 

Two views are expressed regarding the special classes, or 
some of them. (Of course some are just humane.) One 
is that through individual opportunity the practice is demo- 
cratic; the other that because it destroys social unity it is 
undemocratic since it only unifies or associates by selection 
on a basis of certain limited traits of individuals. 

The schools suffer disintegration due to the influence of 
the special class. 
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In private schools does the selective process that creates 
them prevent democracy in practice? Persons who are 
segregated are likely to get narrow viewpoints. Could 
the attitude of New Englanders towards the rest of the 
nation, or of Pennsylvanians in small hamlets, or of certain 
Swedish inhabitants in Minnesota, or French-Canadians 
on the back roads of Quebec be said to be provincial? Per- 
haps these illustrate adult parallels of the special classes in 
schools. If in school there is produced a community in its 
entirety with elements of relationship to other communities, 
then wholly dominant parallels to provincialism as those 
mentioned could scarcely be looked for. 

In the past integration has been “ lockstep.” “ The 
gifted have been neglected.” In truth the average have 
been taught at, the dull dragged, and the gifted dangled. 
Administration has been quite in ignorance of individual 
instruction. 

Mere love of organization, mere devotion to the machin- 
ery of system ought not to be final guide in determining 
the merit of special class organization. 

In two or three decades we will have a new crop of 
citizens. By gravity or a social policy of laissez faire 
alone they will amount to something, by considerate plan- 
ning of their programs they may amount to much more. 
We shall have to improve our past method of school ad- 
ministration for we have, to a pronounced degree, merely 
followed the fashion outside our schools. We have aped 
the college, the Latin grammar schools, catered to the 
college entrance requirements, and embraced a succession 
of European ideas, quite as unsuited for us as the present 
Danish calisthenics for its muscle-bound adults. We shall 
have to get back to the local child in his own group setting. 
It is time to treat John Doe’s boy as we find him and in 
regard to what he may become. 

Teachers are not free to develop advantageously their 
classes on the home-room basis. There are extensive for- 
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mal requirements to meet, and they protest at what they 
regard as further burdens in the home-room organization. 

If teachers were not held technically accountable for the 
achievement of almost the impossible within their groups; 
if teachers were permitted to use resourcefulness and expand 
their personalities; if they were free from the domination of 
unintelligent, or misguided, or unfair supervisors, either 
general supervisors from the central office or principals, 
that is, if they were judged by persons capable of making 
judgments on scier*‘fically measured results in terms of the 
social, democratic good of a community in process and in 
promise, there would be little protest on the part of teach- 
ers who took the “ mill run ” of say thirty or thirty-five boys 
and girls between the ages of seven and seventeen, and 
carried on the intecration process in a home-room organ- 
ization. 

















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Epitor1AL Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing 
house for (1) information about current research projects of interest 
to educational sociology, and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. Readers are urged to report 
projects and suggestions as to methods of research. This department 
desires to encourage and stimulate cooperation in research. 


TECHNIQUES FOR THE STUDY OF @'1I1LD BEHAVIOR 


The following is an outline of a forthcoming research 
study on ‘“‘ Techniques for the Study of Child Behavior,” 
which will be of considerable interest to educational sociol- 
ogists. The investigation was carried on by Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas and associates at the Institute of Child 
Weifare Research of which Ruth Andrus is acting direc- 
tor. The study will probably be published in December, 
1928. 

I. Introduction, by Ruth Andrus. 


II. The Problem, and Its Setting, by Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas. 

The emphasis is placed on the need of developing 
techniques for recording behavior objectively. We are not 
yet in a position where studies in the correlation of various 
physical and mental states with overt behavior are possible, 
because we have not at hand adequate methods of obtaining 
data. Our method in this study is to split up behavior into 
certain elements which can be recorded reliably and objec- 
tively, and which can be related to the whole. Our field 
of interest is especially the social psychology of the child, 
and our techniques are therefore directed towards a study 
of behavior as related to persons and things. 

III. 4 Technique for the Study of Activities and Interests 
of Children, by Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Margaret 
Barker, assisted by Alma Perry and Ruth Hubbard. 
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This technique requires the tracing of the progress of 
a given child over a given period of time, indicating con- 
tacts with things and with persons. Records are in terms 
of gross activity (space covered) and time spent on various 
types of activities, social and material. About twenty such 
records are available for each of twenty children. The 
records indicate patterns of activity and changes in social 
behavior over a period of time. Special attention is given 
to the reliability of this technique. Extended consideration 
of this is possible as the records were taken by two observ- 
ers simultaneously. 


IV. The Situational Technique in Studying Social Be- 
havior. 

A. A Study of Spontaneous Social Groups, by Ruth 
Hubbard. 

A social group is defined as the simultaneous presence 
of two or more children in the same activity. Data were 
collected showing the time each child joined and left a 
group, and the nature of the group. The relative group 
participation of each child is computed as is also his rela- 
tive participation with each other child. Reliability of the 
technique is discussed. 


B. A Study of Physical Contacts Among Children, by 
Alice Loomis. 

The physical contacts of children are recorded over a 
period of time, and analyzed in terms of the child as the 
subject, or originator, of the contact, and the child as ob- 
ject of the contact. Important personality differences 
emerge. The reliability of the technique is considered. 


C. A Study of Laughter Situations Among Children, by 
Alice Gregg, Ethel Linton, and Marion Miller. 

Every situation in which laughter occurs is recorded. 
The records include a brief description of the situation, 
the names of the children immediately ‘‘ exposed’ to the 
situation, and the names of those responding by either 
laughing or smiling. A laughter index is computed for 
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each child in terms of the ratio of response to exposure. The 
situations producing laughter are analyzed and classified. 

D. A Study of the Social-Recreational Home Back- 
ground, as Revealed by a Questionnaire of Parents’ Activi- 
ties, by Hally Flack. 

V. The Use of the Psychological Test Situation as a 
Means of Studying Personality Differences in Children. 

Stenographers hidden behind a screen recorded all 
incidental conversation and behavior of the child during 
the psychological examination. Students recorded instances 
of resistance, demand for new materials made by the child, 
and favorable response by the examiner. 

A. Resistance, by Janet Fowler Nelson. 

Resistance was studied in terms of the type of test 
resisted, the situation immediately preceding the resistance, 
and also in terms of individual differences among the chil- 
dren. Relationships between age, intelligence, and resist- 
ance are indicated. The technique of meeting resistance is 
also analyzed. 

B. Reaction Time, by Janet Fowler Nelson. 

Reaction time was analyzed by tests and for individual 
differences. 

C. Commendation, by Janet Fowler Nelson. 

Commendation or favorable response by the examiner 
was analyzed with respect to the test and individual differ- 
ences among children. 

D. Rapport, by Mary Herben. 

The conditions making for rapport between the examiner 
and child are analyzed and discussed in detail. 

E. A Study of the Reliability of Recording Language 
and Behavior, by Lulu-Marie Jenkins. 


SocIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


A complete staff of specialists have begun work this fall 
on Social Science Abstracts. The journal will appear 
monthly and it is expected that 20,000 abstracts a year 
will be printed. The first number will be issued after the 
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first of next year. The fields covered will be: cultural an- 
thropology, economics, history, human geography, political 
science, sociology, and statistics. Relevant material from 
other fields such as law will be included. 

The editorial offices of Social Science Abstracts have 
been established in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The location is made possible through the generosity 
of Columbia University. 

At its April meeting, the Social Science Research Council 
appointed the following committee charged with full ad- 
ministrative and financial responsibility for establishing 
Social Science Abstracts: Dr. Isaiah Bowman, American 
Geographical Society, chairman; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Ellsworth 
Faris, University of Chicago; Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Columbia University; Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Frank A. Ross, Columbia University; and 
Dr. Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, was ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief for the first year. A staff of associate 
and assistant editors and specialists are now at work gather- 
ing materials and testing out, in practice abstracting, the 
preliminary draft of a system of classification for the social 
sciences. This scheme of classification is the result of care- 
ful work on the part of twenty-one specialists in the social 
sciences who have studied the problem for the past three 
months. 

Meetings of a group of international specialists on ab- 
stracting in the social sciences were held in Paris in June 
and in Geneva in July. Dr. Chapin was in Europe last 
spring and summer officially to represent Social Science Ab- 
stracts at these conferences and to make European connec- 
tions for Social Science Abstracts. 

Another statement will appear before the first number of 
the journal is issued. This notice will contain more spe- 
cific information, such as the rate of subscription, the clas- 
sification system, etc. 
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New YorK RESEARCH BUREAU’s STUDIES 


A number of the major studies of the Research Bureau 
of the Welfare Council of New York City have been pushed 
on toward completion during the summer and some of the 
reports of its investigations will soon be made public. 

In the Health Inventory preliminary reports have been 
drafted for all of the thirteen fields covered by the study. 
The findings on three sections of the Health Inventory— 
those dealing with baby health, preschool and school-child 
service—have been accepted by the Health Division Coun- 
cil and the findings in the fields of maternity, health exam- 
ination, and venereal disease service have been received 
by the Health Division Council. It is expected that the 
drafts in all of the remaining sections will be circulated for 
criticism and suggestions early in the autumn. 


It has become evident that to obtain a maximum return 
from the work done on the inventory in any particular 
field, it will be necessary to go beyond its original scope 
as a listing of actual services rendered by agencies and a 
quantitative statement of the volume of service and to 
include also some mention of all the factors that may be 
involved in the problem, such as hospital provision, private 
medical practice, and auxiliary health measures, as well as 
surveys and projects under way. It is not intended, of 
course, that a complete study of the whole health problem 
in any field should be undertaken. The aim is to indicate 
the important elements of the problem so that the relation 
of the existing health services to the community’s total need 
for them may be suggested, even though not evaluated. 

The field work in the Settlement’s Study is more than 
three quarters finished, but it is already apparent that the 
findings will constitute a gold mine of program-making 
material for the agencies in this field. 

The Study on Boys’ Work in Brooklyn, undertaken by 
the Research Bureau in codperation with the Boys’ Work 
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Council of Brooklyn, has attempted to open up the field of 
study by: 

(1) assembling some underlying facts about the com- 

munity life in Brooklyn. 

(2) making an inventory of community resources for 

boys. 

(3) studying a few small districts intensively, and 

(4) collecting from about 1700 public-school boys some 

expressions of their interests and views on recrea- 
tion and home life as a basis for club programs. 

The first two parts of this study are nearing completion 
and considerable progress has been made on parts three 
and four. 

The census of the Chronic Sick undertaken early in the 
summer as part of the Study of Chronic Illness has thus far 
brought in data of illuminating detail concerning some 
20,000 chronic patients. The description of facilities for 
the care of such patients to be included in the report of the 
study already covers more than 210 hospitals, nursing or- 
ganizations, homes for the aged, and almshouses. 

In the Study of Income and Expenditure of Social 
Agencies data has been completed for more than 250 or- 
ganizations and work is well along on the data for 100 
additional agencies. Only six organizations have declined 
to give the information needed for this study, but there is 
hope that even these will codperate before this particular 
project is completed. 

In connection with this and the other studies the Re- 
search Bureau of the Council has been in touch with more 
than 760 social agencies according to Dr. Neva R. Dear- 
dorff, Director of the Bureau, and in nearly every case has 
found a friendly welcome and genuine codperation. 

Among the other projects of the Research Bureau are 
the compilation of a guide to the Welfare Statistics of New 
York and the preparation of dependency indexes. 
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Interpretation of Educational Measurements, by TRUMAN 
Lee Ketiey. World Book Company, 1927, xii + 
363 pages. 


Dr. Kelley’s volume has been in the hands of schoolmen long enough 
to make an estimate of its real usefulness possible, and is not yet old 
enough to make a review stale or superfluous. 

This is a singularly stimulating and singularly irritating volume, and 
one which shows conspicuously the shortcomings of educational thought 
when not supplied with the sociological point of view. The very careful 
and exceedingly well-thought-out analyses of the functions of achieve- 
ment tests, the qualities of effective tests, and the limitations of test- 
scores as evidence on which to guide or aid pupils, falls short of being 
entirely satisfactory because of the almost entire absence of attention 
to sociological considerations and points of view. ‘This is conspicuously 
shown by the absence of attention to the content of the curriculum. 
The assumption is made, in all diagnoses and diagnostic methods de- 
scribed in this book, that the existing curriculum is valid without reser- 
vations, and that it is not to be changed. A further striking case of 
the harmful absence of sociological considerations lies in the treatment 
of all aims or purposes to be achieved as basally individual rather than 
social. 

This absence of sociological considerations limits very strongly the 
value of the outstanding contribution which this volume ought to have 
made to educational practice. ‘The lists of ratings of tests and of rated 
tests classified and graded, fall short just at the point where they ought 
to be most explicit. The question of “ relevance” is not raised at all. 
Nowhere in the lists is the question raised as to whether the tests 
measure abilities that are desirable outcomes of education, or whether 
they measure these abilities in ways indicating whether the abilities exist 
under life situations. A typical example is on pages 333 and 334, where 
tests in high-school physics achievement are listed. ‘Thurstone’s test, 
which is a prevocational test, showing both engineering aptitude and 
the acquisition of physics information and skills used in engineering, is 
treated as if on a par with the strictly informational and general tests 
devised by Camp and Chapman. Camp’s tests, which are organized on 
the assumption that the existing curricula are valid, are treated only 
on their merits as pieces of technical test building. The question as to 
whether a test favors or discourages or penalizes attention to the social 
phases and new developments in its field, is nowhere taken up; but for 
the sociologist this is most important. Camp’s physics tests, to use the 
cases already cited, leave the pupil whose teacher has directed his inter- 
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ests strongly to modern physics—radio, X rays, etc.—at a disadvantage 
as against the one whose teacher has made him linger on stodgy numer- 
ical problems in acceleration and Ohm’s Law. 

To offset this lack, Kelley has given us the long-needed presentation 
in convenient form of the extent of overlap between “ intelligence” and 
achievement. We now have psychological and statistical evidence to 
make still stronger the sociologists’ position that it is equipment rather 
than intelligence that is most useful in determining how to place a child 
to best advantage in school. 

It is rather unfortunate that Kelley has seen fit to include in his book 
a retreatment of those general elementary statistical procedures that 
are in common use among educators. ‘This breaks into the continuity 
of the treatment; and, in view of the many excellent manuals now pub- 
lished, is superfluous. He must be condemned for having complicated 
the matter by insisting upon using his own system of symbols. ‘This 
system is emphatically not in general use, despite Kelley’s assertion that 
it is; and it is about as easy a system to become confused in use as has 
ever been devised. 

It is perhaps too much to expect a test expert and statistician to work 
sociologically also; but we should have been rendered much more and 
better service if Dr. Kelley had not stopped short of the completion of 
the task. The omission of sociological relevances makes his list of tests 
a most inadequate guide, despite its valuable information on reliability 
and mechanical features of the various tests. The first portion of the 
book, explaining how to use measurements to advantage, is similarly 
insufficent for lack of the same point of view. But the volume is serving 
a good purpose within its limitations, and, in the hands of schoolmen 
with enough sociological training to supplement it where needed, has 


already proved useful. 
STEPHEN G. RiIcH 


The Child and Society, by PHYLLIs BLANCHARD. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, xi + 
369 pages. 


The Child and Society is a study of the socialization of the child’s 
original impulses through his participation in family, play group, school, 
and other groups within the community, and through his assimilation of 
patterns presented by such agencies as the press, literature, and the 
movie. 

The book is based on a frankly behavioristic conception of original 
nature. There is an interesting discussion of the relationship of indi- 
vidual differences to socialization. The secondary teacher will find the 
presentation of adolescence particularly helpful. Dr. Blanchard sees 
adolescence, not so much as a physical crisis, as a problem of social ad- 
justment, and looks upon the “adolescent flare-up,” so prominently 
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featured in the recent literature of adolescence, as a product of our age 
rather than as inherent in puberty itself. 

She raises the question as to how much individualization—deviation 
from the accepted social patterns—is compatible with successful social 
adjustment, and treats with considerable insight the genesis of undesir- 
able behavior patterns, their relationship to juvenile delinquency, and 
their adjustment by the child guidance clinic. 

The book should be useful as a text in a one-semester normal-school 
course in educational sociology, or as collateral reading in other courses. 
Topics for discussion and papers, with bibliographies, are appended to 
each chapter. Dr. Blanchard is psychologist at the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, and instructor in the Graduate School of Medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania. She is known to many as the author 
of The Adolescent Girl. 

Harvey W. ZorBaucH 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. John J. Tigert has resigned as United States Commissioner of Ed- 
cation and accepted the presidency of the University of Florida. He 
took up his work in Florida in September. Florida is to be congratu- 
lated on securing the services of Dr. Tigert. 

The Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. holds its next 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. Watch for an announcement of the New 
York University banquet program which will appear in a later issue. 

Mr. J. L. Archer of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, joins the staff of the department of educational sociology as an 
instructor. He will complete his work for a doctorate in educational 
sociology. 

The Workers or Labor College educational movement has received 
in the past summer significant recognition. ‘The Holyoke and the 
Temple Schools are attracting wide attention. Both of these experi- 
ments were founded recently. Such institutions will offer a wholesome 
outlet for the workers’ desire for spiritual and cultural growth and 
development. 

Professor James Q. Dealey, head of the department of social and 
political science of Brown University retired from active teaching at 
the close of the past school year. Professor Dealey is one of the honored 
men of sociology in the United States. He has been a constructive 
writer and an active member of the American Sociological Society being 
one of the notable ex-presidents of that organization. 

The Platoon School, a publication of the National Association for the 
Study of the Platoon or Work-study-play School Organization, is start- 
ing its second year as a quarterly publication, the issues coming out in 
April, June, October, and December. The June number devoted to 
“ Special Activities” is an attractive piece of work. The editorial offices 
are at 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Professor Ellsworth Lowry of Indiana State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected to the position of director of extension 
courses for teachers at Penn State. 

Superintendent Frank G. Pickell of Montclair, New Jersey, has 
been elected to membership in the National Council of Education. Su- 
perintendent Pickell gave a course in educational administration in the 
summer session of New York University. 

Mr. W. Spader Willis, principal of the Newark Normal School, 
Newark, New Jersey, has retired after a tenure of more than forty- 
three years. 

The development of the Nursery School Movement in America is 
clearly shown by the eighth annual opening of the Nursery Training 
School of Boston. 

The Boston school represents an interesting aspect in education, in 
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that its primary interest is in preparing artistic teachers of little 
children. 

This school, under the direction of Miss Abigail A. Eliot, enrolls 
each year twenty young women of junior-college standing. ‘Three sep- 
arate courses of study are offered: a two-year course to students who 
have completed two years of college work, a one-year course to students 
who have received their baccalaureate degrees, and special part-time 
courses to those students qualified by experience or training. 

This year five full-time and two part-time students are returning. 
Nine new students, three of whom are college graduates will enter 
September seventeenth. ‘The registration is completed by students en- 
rolled for practice work under an arrangement with Boston University 
and the Lesley Kindergarten School. These students will be enrolled 
for theory courses in sociology, psychology, and the techniques of teach- 
ing in Harvard University, Simmons College, Boston University, and 
the Nursery Training School. They will have nine hours a week of 
practice work at the Training School and the Cambridge Nursery 
Schools. They will do supervised visiting in homes in the community 
and in hospital clinics. 

Of the eight students who graduated last year, two will be on the 
staff at the Nursery Training School, three are directing cooperative 
nursery schools, one has opened her own school, one goes to Teachers 
College, Columbia, for further training, and one will care for children 
in her own home. 

During its existence thirty-nine full-time and forty-two part-time 
students have been in attendance. Twenty-seven have received certifi- 
cates and twenty-six are teaching in nursery schools. 

American Sociological Society. The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. Meeting 
at the same time and place are the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the American 
Farm Economic Association, the National Community Center Associa- 
tion, and the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. 

The central topic of the general meeting of the American Sociological 
Society is ““ The Rural Community.” Papers will be presented on the 
different aspects of rural life from the standpoints of social psychology. 
human ecology and population, social statistics, social research, and 
social biology. The various sections of the Society will hold separate 
meetings to discuss subjects of special interest in rural sociology, the 
family, the community, the sociology of religion, sociology and social 
work, educational sociology, the teaching of sociology, and the relation 
of sociology and psychiatry. (Copied from The American Journal of 


Sociology, July, 1928, XXXIV, 1, p. 207.) 





CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless, associate professor of sociology at Vander- 
bilt University, has been associated with Professor Ernst Krueger who 
has recently been appointed as chairman of the department. Dr. Reck- 
less, who received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, made a 
notable study of vice areas of Chicago. He has been associated with 
Professor Krueger in the development of a child-behavior clinic under 
sociological auspices for the social agencies of Nashville. He is one of 
the joint authors of a new volume on Sociological Techniques which has 
been previously announced in the department of research of THE 
JOURNAL. 


Assistant Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh, of the School of Education 
of New York University, was born in Cleveland. His undergraduate 
work was done at Oberlin College and Vanderbilt University. From 
1922 to 1925 he was a research fellow, under the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Foundation, at the University of Chicago. In 1925 he was 
associate director of the Lower North Child Guidance Clinic of Chi- 
cago (since incorporated with the Institute for Juvenile Research). 
Professor Zorbaugh spent the summer of 1925 observing behavior 
clinics in London and Vienna. He came to the School of Education of 
New York University in 1926 as a member of the department of edu- 
cational sociology. Professor Zorbaugh is to be director of the Social 
Behavior Clinic, a clinic devoted to research in the social adjustment 
of difficult children, which the department of educational sociology is 
inaugurating within the year. 

David H. Pierce; Sc.B., St. Lawrence University; ScM., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Ph.D., New York University; teacher and gram- 
mar-school principal, Minneapolis; summer staff, University of South 
Dakota and West Virginia University; director Grafton (West 
Virginia) educational survey, 1925; instructor in education, New York 
University. 

K. Fife Sterritt is principal of Monessen Junior High School, Mones- 
sen, Pennsylvania. 





